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Ge OTT-KWA-TAH LEGENDs&# 
By A. G. Zeller, Apache Junction, Arizona 


Former District Superintendent of Schools of the First Supervisory 
District of Madison County, N. Y., and former Supervisory 
Principal of the Stockbridge Valley Central Schools in Madison 
County, N. Y. The Ott-Kwa-Tah Legend is part of his book, 
yet to be published titled; ‘‘Arquebus and Arrow’’. 


Drawings by the Author 


One night as I was observing the stars, several of the women 
of our long-house came to me. I was astonished that they should 
know as much about the stars as they did. They talked to me a- 
bout them, pointing out some of the large stars, Vega, Altair, De- 
neb, Arcturus, and told me how the night traveler might find 
his way by these, as well as by Tiyensoudager, by watching their 
different positions during the night. They also said they planted 
and gathered wood and did many other tasks by watching the 
rising time of certain groups of stars which told them that the 
right time was at hand. They had names for different groups, 
like the Dancing Group, the Bear Pursuers, and the Spring Group. 
All the stars they called Ojistanookwa or Spotted in the Sky, but 
Nakwanee’s mother said she called them Ogeestoagwa, (Oneida 
dialect). 

It was because of these women that I met their principal star- 
gazer and his two disciples. He was an old man who had looked 
into the heavens all his life and who told them when to plant, 
and instructed them in how to find their way, day or night, by 
observing the sun and moon and stars. One of his disciples was a 
middle aged man and the other younger. In this way they attempt- 
ed to perpetuate their knowledge of the heavens, for they have no 
writing. 

They had the sam2 explanation as the Algonquin stargazer, 
Oranat, about the sky-bow! and the movement of the sun, moon 
and stars but with additional curious and remarkable observations. 
They, like Ocanat, had observed the movement of the stars around 
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Tiyensoudager, the star that never moves. Those nearest never 
leave the sky bow! but are seen at differnt times of the year in 
different places around it, and always fading out with the com- 
ing out of the sun, and often hidden by clouds, but never leaving 
the bowl, going around Tiyensoudager once each day and night. 
Those further away leave the bowl but also go around Tiyensou- 
dager in a day or night, traveling faster and faster the further they 
are away, for they have a longer path to cover in the same time. 
But the stars which are further away from Tiyensoudager than 
the path which passes directly overhead, go slower the shorter 
their path becomes. This led the old man to say that he believed 
there were some stars which go around outside the bowl, just as 
these we saw near the fixed star go around it inside the bowl. 

I told him he was partly right, that there were stass which 
they had never seen, which went around a certain place in the sky 
but they were not outside the bowl. [ told him that I had seen 
them each night when I was far away beyond the midday sun and 
he believed me. Believing me he had to reconsider his convictions 
of a life time. I explained to him that all the heaven] y bodies 
were within thy sky (bowl) and none ever went out of it, and 
that all could be seen each day or night from different.places of 
the earth. 

He and his disciples asked me to explain where the sun went 
at night, and where the moon and the stars went when they left 
the sky in the west. For three nights I explained the roundness of 
the earth, its revolution each day, its path, around the sun each 
year, the moon's journey around the earth each month and its 
phases, the path of the traveling stars which went around the sun 
and the apparent movement of the other stars. They listened care- 
fully, asked innumerable questions, and finally admitted that the 
seasons of the year, the coming of night and day, the movement 
of the stars and many other things could readily be explained on 
that basis. 











Their ancient beliefs were shaken but they still could not 
see why anything stayed upon the earth when it was upside down 
and why eagles and hawks were not left behind if the earth kept 
turning around. This I could not explain in a satisfactory manner 
but the old man said perhaps this was no stranger than the earth 
keeping its path around the sun and the moon around the earth. 

I told them the stories about the constellations, and they told 
me some. It seemed strange to me that the one we and our an- 
cients call the Big Bear they also call The Bear and the Hunters. 
“Three hunters,’” said the old man, “were pursuing a bear when 
they were all suddenly blown into the sky by a great wind. 
They were carried so high that they have never been able to 
come back, and may be seen pursuing the bear, t he first hunter 
with his bow, the second witha kettle, and the third gathering 


wood for the fire.’ 























Upper drawing; “When the great sun is on the outside of the 
bowl it is night. Then are seenall the stars going slowly around 
the Eagle’s eye which alone stays in one place day and night. 


Lower drawing; ‘““When the sun rushes under the rim of the 
bowl to make its daily path across the sky, there comes the morn- 
ing breeze,” said Otonat. 

















I pointéd Bie the shimmery (gfdtip which we cal? Conia Bere- 
necis and told them the story of the queen who cut'off her beauti- 
hair which was stolen by the spirits and placed’in’ the heavens. 
They asked me if I knew the group of seven stars visible in the 


winter aia. <a and glitte —— " 
these were the beauciful of A Seon 


find that our story 


h that to me 







said they were the seven daughtergig@ielas, the man who holds 
up the world. ; ; 

‘These seven daughters,’’ I said, “‘were very beautiful. Be- 
ing pursued by Orion, the hunter, they were changed into doves 
to escape him and flew into the sky. There they became stars, 
staying always near each other. By looking closely, their flowing 
garments may be faintly seen.’” Whereupon they thentold me the 
Onundahgaono story which was very beatiful and touching, and 
which I shall never forget. ‘This story’: said the old man, “‘is by 
us called Oct-kwa-tah, means; There they dwelled in peace.”’ 


“Long ago a band of Houdenosaunec seeking a mew hunting 
ground for the autumn and winter, came, after m uch wandering 
to the shore of a very beautiful lake teeming with fish and water 
fowl. In the forest were huge chestnut and beech trees. Grapes and 
plums grew in profusion. Deer and bears in great numbers came 
to the lake to drink. Squirrels and hackees scampered and chat- 
tered in the woods. Pigeons and grouse flew among the trees, and 
fat turkeys gobbled and strutted under the branches. 

Thankful fer such a good hunting ground they built their 
lodges on the shore of the lake, singing and rejoicing. The warm 
hazy autumn days passed on like a pleasant dream. The children 
went to an open space in the forest each day, and there they sang 
and danced with great joy. The soft golden sunlight shimmered 
through the autumn leaves and danced upon the mossy floor. 

The leaves, turning from green to yellow to crimson red did 
dance gaily with the children in the soft breeze, but sometimes 
trembled, for they would soon be torn from their parent branches 
and hurled upon the ground by stronger winds, to run and whirl 
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awhile, before their final sleep under the winter snow. The merry 
band of children danced and sang and danced again, their lovely 
little bodies gleaming and glistening in the rich sunlight flicker- 
ing through the trembling leaves. One day a very old man benr 











over with age, his hair long and white, his clothes shining yellow 
like the sun, appeared suddenly be fore them. ‘‘You must stop 
this endless dancing,"’ he said in a strange low v oice, “‘or great 


evil will befall you.’* For a short time the children were frightened 
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and subdued, but soon began to dance again, for it made them 
very happy. They were usually very hungry after each dance, and 
could have had something to eat if they had gone back to the 
lodges, but the dancing was so entrancing and enjoyable that they 
would not take time to go back. However, they decided to ask 
their parents for food to carry into the forest with them so they 
could have a little feast after each dance, but not one of the par- 
ents would provide them with any food. ‘What nonsense is this?’ 
asked one. Another said, ‘Come to the lod ge to eat, that is the 
proper place.‘ Another said, ‘You will waste good focd.’ 

Alas, alas, could they have known the insidious witchery of 
this forest glade, they would have piled the baskets high with 
food. The children were saddened a little by their parents refusal 
but they continued their happy carefree dances each day. The 
little old man came to them a second time and a third time warn- 
ing them tocease their dancing, but they were so happy and they 
did not heed him. 

One day as they danced for the seventh time they began to 
rise into the air. They felt very strange but elated. ‘Do not lock 
back,’ said one little bey as he took hold of rhe hand ofa little 
girl, ‘something very strange is happening.‘ They continued to 
rise slowly, dancing. A woman who saw them called to them. 
She ran to the lodges screaming out the story, and parents frantic 
with grief, rushed out with food begging their children to come 
back, but they rose higher and higher, dancing and looking up to 
the deep blue sky. One boy looked down and he became a falling 
star. The others reached the sky, and there they are dancing to 
this day, in shimmering, tremulous eerie light, a merry band of 
children, for ‘There they d well in peace--Ott-kwa-tah.’"” Thus 
ended the stargazer's story. I never heard the story of the Pleiades 
told more beautifully. 

















By Julia Hull Winner, Town of Royalton Historian 


Earliest settlers in the Town of Royalton, Niagara County, 
came in shortly after the turn of the Nineteenth Century. Most 
of them located in the northern part along an east-west road that 
today bears the family name of one of the earliest settlers ‘‘Slay- 
ton Settlement road’’, and was known as “‘the great road through 
the Slayton Settlement’‘ from very early days. At one point this 
road was bisected by another, actually the township line of the 
Holland Land Company between the 5th and 6th Ranges, which 
went north co the Ridge Road some two or three miles to Moore- 
house’s, now known as Hartland Corners. This road also went 
south, for a mile gradually ascending the gentle slope that marks 
the Niagara Escarpment at this point. Almost at the crest of the 
rise there is a sharp valley through which the small stream known 
as the East Branch of the 18-Mile Creek (today as the Red Creek) 
makes its way. 

The Road made an “S’’ curve to descend to the Creek level, 
cross it, and climb the steeper south hill where it crossed the 
Mountain Road which wended its way eastward along the crest of 
the south hill. Our road continued south of Chestnut Ridge, an 
even earlier artery of travel than the Ridge Road, the old Lewis- 
ton Road for wayfarers from Batavia to Fort Niagara as early as 
the 1780's. Today this road crosses the East Branch through the 
‘*gulf’’ over a well graded culvert or arched bridge, that seems only 
a gentle hollow in the highway. 

To return to our Four Corners, the junction of the Slayton 
Settlement Road and the Hartland Road; Enock Hitchcock owned 
the land on the west side and Gad Warner that on the east. The 
records of the Town of Cambria for 1808, which then comprised 
all of the present Niagara County, state that En och Hitchcock 
was elected poundmaster for the eastern district of the Town. The 
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Town Meeting ordered ‘ta new pound be erected in the eastern 
part of the said Town of Cambria to wit, in the four corners at 
or near the School House on the land of Gad Warner, Esquire." 

The Four Corners, with a pound, and a_ school house and a 
mill a quarter mile to the east on the branch of the 18-Mile as it 
flowed north, was a logical place for growth of a new community. 
But the digging of the Erie Canal stopped it. The canal was rout- 
ed about a half mile south of the Corners and consequently became 
a shipping point for goods of farmers, particularly those from the 
north Ridge Road area. A good bridge over the new waterway 
was necessary for the maintenance of the old north-south road 
and here was a good place for the building of a warehouse for the 
storage of farmers’ produce awaiting shipment on the canal. The 
*‘canawlers’’ had need of supplies and so a store was built. They 
needed refreshment and lodging so a tavern was built on the north 
bank by a member of the Hitchcock family. Thus was the begin- 
ing of Gasport. 

A mile to the west, on the south bank was an ample spring 
of good clear water, the Cataract Springs’’ which shortly became 
known to all on the canal, and an enterprising merchant set up a 
grocery store here to bargain with those who stopped to obtain a 
supply of the water. A mile further west, another bridge crossed 
the canal, and here a small community developed which came to 
be called Orangeport due, tradition states, to the color of its tav- 
ern on the canal. Its growth almost rivalled Gasport’s. 

To the east a mile of Gasport another bridge crossed the can- 
al, the place was called Mabee’s after one of the early settlers. An- 
other mile to the east was a second bridge which actually replaced 
part of the old Slayton Settlement Road in its eastward tracing to 
the Niagara Orleans county line. This too was a logical place for 
the canal wayfarers to stop, and so a settlement grew with stores, 
warehouses, and a postoffice, believed to be the first in the Town 
of Royalton, but in 1842 according to the August 10:h iss ue of 
the Niagara Courier (Lockport) it was changed. ‘‘Royalton post- 
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office has been changed to Gasport, and Royalton Centre (sever- 
al miles south) to Royalton’’. This community was known, and 
still is, by the name of Reynales Basinin compliment to ene of 
its earliest settlers, George Reynale, who later moved to Lockport 
and became Sheriff of Niagara County. 


Thus the actual site of Gasport village had competition for 
growth from sister hamlets on either side, all lining the canal and 
looking to its travelers fora certain degree of livelihood. Accord- 
ing to the 1840 Census (from the Gazeteer of the State of New 
York, published by J. Disturnal* 1842) Gasport contained about 
one hundred inhabitants, fifteen dwelling houses, one church, one 
tavern, one store and two forwarding houses. Also ‘‘several min- 
eral burning springs of some celebrity from which this place takes 
its name, the gas escapes from them and is used for domestic pur- 
poses,” 

As stated above, Gasport got its name from its gas springs. 
The giving of it is recorded by George W. Clinton in his Journal. 
He with a group of scientists, who shared in the founding of the 
Rensselaer School, chartered a canal boat to make an excursion 
for the purpose of collecting specimens in natural history. He 
recorded in his diary that when, on May 18, 1826, they came toa 
place where “‘considerable quantities of gas bubbled through the 
water” he noted the name of the place to be James’ Port. After 
tests he decided the gas to be “‘carburetted hydrogen.’’ He learned 
that although James Port had been painted on the bridge, it had 
been done so withont authority so he suggested the name of Gas 
Port. On his return jouney a few days later from the western part 
of the country, he mentioned seeing ‘‘painted on the bridge, Gas 
Port’’ which unpicturesque name has clung through the years. 

Whatever gas is used in the village of nearly a thousand po- 
pulation today, is piped in by the utility company but there were 
in earlier days, many efforts, to make use commercially of these o- 
riginal gas springs. Reports are that at one time the gas was piped 
to a large warehouse and store which utilized the gas with four- 


teen burners. Reminiscently, old-timers speak of lighting the gas 
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which bubbled through the ice in the winter time to provide a 
flare for the skaters who enjoyed the sport. Rather recent repair 
work on Main street, about a block south of the canal brought 
to light ancient gas mains which had been laid to the Absolom 
Mesler house to be used as heat, and to light a street lantern in 
front of his house. 


Several companies were formed through the years to exploit 
the natural gas among them; the Farmers Oil Co., and the Gas- 
port Mining Co., but all failed through lack of finding sufficient 
gas. The original gas springs were destroyed when the canal was 
widened about fifty years ago, but at various times since then re- 
sidents in drilling wells have struck gas instead of water. 


When the railroad was put through in 1852 there was a sta- 
tion at Orangeport and another at Mabees. The people of Gas- 
port, by 1854 or 55, resented this and made demand for their own 
station. The railroad authorities gave permission for the station 
at Orangeport to be moved to Gasport but those who went to per- 
form the task were met by the Orangeport women with rotten 
eggs. The next day, a Sunday, the Gasportians came bright and 
early with a railroad flatcar and hoisted the station a board and 
brought it to Gasport. 


After the railroads came, a hotel was built next to the station 
which became the center of village activity. In the 1870's ic was 
enlarged to some forty rooms and when, in April the 27th, 1894, 
it burned, it was the scene of Gasport's biggest fire, taking also 
several dwellings, stores, a butcher shop, livery stable, a total of 
eleven structures. Probably the oldest sructure in Gasport now, 
is a large stone chimney, originally built by the village's first post- 
master, Alfred Colwell, when he was the proprietor of a steam 
saw mill. Logs for this mill were floated in rafts dewn the canal 
in many cases having earlier floated down Lake Erie from Michi- 
gan. The chimney is but a stone’s throw from the canal, and shows 
the marks of several buildings that have through the years sur- 
rounded it. If itcould only tell the tales from early horse and mule 
drawn packet days, to steam, to diesel tugs and pleasure launches. 
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At Mabees there is a large cutstone structure with cupula be- 
side the canal bridge on the south canal bank. Curious viewers 
wonder if it might have been built as a church. However, it was 
built as the first commercial cold storage in New York State so 
far as it can be determined. The inventor of the cold storage, one 
Nathan Hellings, a commission merchant of Philadelphia, came 
into Niagara County to buy fruit, and he purchased much from 
John W. Shafer who was a produce dealer at Reynales Basin. To 
gether they built, about 1870, this cold storage, patterned after 
the first one, built in Bristol, Backs Co., Penna., which Mr. Hel- 
lings had designed and had obtained a U. S. Patent for it in 1867. 
The ice for chilling the fruit was placed on a sort of roof above 
the barrels of frruit with the excess melting water run off by a 
series of gutters. The proprietors placed this building on the can- 
al so that they might make use of its ice during the winter months. 
The storage had a siding to the railroad. In 1900 it was converted 
to chemicals, and since the one in Bristol burned, it wakes the 
one at Gasport the oldest cold storage in the country. 

The widening of the Erie Canal in the early days of this cen- 
tury did much to erase, all along its path, signs of early growth 
in the small settlements. However the widening gave Gasport a 
lift bridge which made the approach from the north much less of 
a grade. Travelers on the waterway today find the dockage on the 
south bank, just west of the lift bridge, a most convenient place 
to stop for supplies. 

' To those living in towns on this waterway, the canal seems 
as important as any other facet of a small town’s living, The ab- 
sorbing tales of a grandfather who drove mule teams along the 
to w-path in his youth, or a father who skated fifteen m iles ona 
winter's day yeats ago. The boom of the present-day diesels, the 
whistle of the liftbridge with the resultant answering of the 
bridge tender- The stolen swims of y oun g boys, the echo of a 
motor of an outboard boat, the thrill of far oft places as some fa- 
bulous yacht wends its way from the Great Lakes to the far seas. 
None of these***port’’ towns of the canal would be quite the same 
if this waterway were to be filled in. , 
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ERIE CANAL SONGS 
Lay on the horse bridge, 
With my feet turned to the bow; 
And let it be a Lockport laker 
Or a Tonawanda scow. 





For the Evie, it is raging 

And our gin is getting low; 

Ob, I hardly think we'll get a drink, 

Till we get to Buffalo. 

So canallers take my warning; 

Never steer a Bull-Head boat 

Or they'll find you some fair mornin’ 

In the Erie afloat. 

Do all your fine naviqatin’ 

In the line barn full of hay, 

And the low bridge, you won't be hatin’ 

And you'll live till Judgment Day. 
GRAD 
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The wedding of the waters. De Witt Clinton pours a jug of Lake Erie water into 
New York Harbor at the ceremony of the opening of the Erie Canal, 1825. 


I've got a mule, ber name is Sal, 

Fifteen miles on the Erie Canal. 

She's a good old worker and a good old pal, 
Fifteen wiles on the Erie Canal. 


We've hauled some barges in our day, 
Filled mith lumber, coal, and bay, 

And we know ev'ry inch of the way 

From Albany to Buffalo. 

Low bridge! Everybody down! 

Low bridge, for we're going through a town, 
And you'll always know your neighbor, 
You'll always know your pal, 

If you've ever navigated on the Erie Canal. 


CHOP ® 
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Travel on an Erie Canal packet boat. An old print. 


Then there’s tke State of New York, 
where some are mighty rich, 
Themselves and a few others, 
have dug a mighty ditch, 
To render it more easy 
For us to find the way, 
And sail upon the waters to Michigania, 
Yea, yea, yea, to Michigania. 














EOE IIE EOE IIE OO 
THE WEST POINT CHAIN 
OR THE “GREAT CHAIN” 


By Doris Ragone, Village Historian 
Greenwood Lake, New York 


The era of the iron industry in this area began at the Sterling 
Mines in the year of 1736. In 1778, Sterling Mines, Sterling Lake, 
and the Sterling Iron Works played a dramatic role in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Although the presence of Iron in the surround- 
ing mountains may have been known to the Leni-Lenape Indians 
of the Algonkians, there is no evidence that the y knew how to 
reduce it to metal. 

Cornelius Board, a We!sh miner, was probably the first to 
mine ore in this vicinity. He came from England in 1730 as an 
agent for Lord Sterling to search for copper deposits. He settled 
in Bloomfield and traveled up and down the Ramapo Valley area 
exploring. Instead of finding copper he discovered iron deposits 
on the west side of the Ramapo Mountains near Sterling Lake. 
He purchased 150 acres of land and built a bloomery in 1736. He 
named it Sterling in honor of his principal, Lord Sterling. 

In the year 1755 the properties then known as the Sterling 
Iron Works were sold to William Noble, who enlarged the busi- 
ness by building a new furnace. When he died in 1759 he left 
the properties to his son Abel, who carried on the operation of 
the mines. In 1775, Mr. Peter Townsend married Abel Noble's 
sister and bought a partnership in the iron works. The first au- 
thentic record of this partnership is dated April 1st, 1775. It reads; 
“Noble and Townsend accounts with Edward William Kiers. To 
freight of...anchors. To do of...bar iron. To do of...pig-iron. To 
do of Mdse...from New York.” 

In 1764, Peter Hasenclever, a German, bought the neighbor- 
ing iron mines at Ringwood for the American Iron Company. a 
British Syndicate. One of the ablest iron-masters of early America, 


he helped develope iron works at Ringwood, Cottland, Charlotte- 
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burg and Sterling Mines. It was Peter Hasenclever who, in 1768, 
constructed a dam 200 feet long and 5 feet high that enlarged 
Greenwood Lake or Long Pond as it was known then. Green- 
wood Lake is about 2 miles west of Sterling Lake. The dam gave 
enough power to produce 20 to 25 tons of pig-iron weekly from 
the furnaces at Sterling and Ringwood. 

The region of Sterling Lake and Greenwood Lake was close- 
ly connected with the Revolutionary War history. When the war 
broke out, Mr. Robert Erskine was appointed Surveyor General and 
Geographer-in-Chief of the Continental Army. On a map of this 
area he made at this time he recorded Greenwood Lake as Long 
Pond. This map is now on exhibition at Ringwood Manor, Ring- 
wood, New York. 


When General George Washington needed a chain tospan 
the Hudson River and prevent the British ships from sailing up- 
stream, he sent General Hugh Hughes of the army to the Sterling 
Iron Works on February 2, 1778. They entered into a contract 
with Noble and Townsend to construct the ‘‘Great Chain’ or the 
West Point Chain. Some historians believe that the chain was 
designed by Robert Erskine but there is no authentic record to 
prove it. 

The iron for the ‘‘Great Chain"‘ wis mined at Sterling Mines 
and the links were forged in the Sterling Furnace. The iron in- 
dustry created a need for charcoal to feed the furnace; therefore 
the cutting of wood and the burning of it into charcoal became an 
industry extending all over the region of the mountains surround- 
ing Sterling and Greenwood Lakes. 

When the contract for the ‘‘Great Chain’’ was drawn, it 
called for the government to pay 400 pounds sterling to Noble 
and Townsend for the delivery of the following specifications:.... 
‘tin length 500 yard, each link to be about 2 feet long, of the best 
Sterling iron, two inches and a quarter square, with a swivel 
every 100 feet and a clevis to every 1000 feet.”’ 12 tons of anchors 
to keep the chain from swaying were also included. 
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The contract had also a reference to “those other chains,"’ 
which obviously indicated to the chevaux-de-frise (a defense con- 
sisting of linked iron barrels covered with projecting spikes,‘’that 
were placed between Forts Washington and Lee in 1776, and the 
chain that was stretched across the Hudson f rom Fort Montgo- 
mery to St. Anthony's Nose in 1777. The other, early in 1778 was 
another chevaux-de-frise from Pollopel’s Island across the river 
to Murderer’s Creek, near Cornwall, about 5 miles north of West 
Point. None of these obstructions were successful. 

For six weeks, day and night, fires were ke pt going and 60 
men were granted exemption from military service to work on 
the ‘*‘Great Chain’ at the Sterling Iron Works. As fast as the 
links were forged, they were taken to West Point by the local 
farmers. The chain was assembled by Captain Thomas Machin at 
his forges in New Windsor. There, the links were joined together 
and fastened to logs which formed the support of the chain. The 
*‘Great Chain” when completed weighed 186 tons. 

On April 30, 1778 it was stretched across the Hudson River 
from West Point to Constitution Island and held in place bya 
series of logs and anchors. It served the purpose for which it was 
intended and was undoubtedly one of the main obstacles to Sir 
Henry Clinton and the British war ships from advancing up the 
Hudson River. 

To commemorate the building of the Sterling Furnace, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution erected a stone monument 
which was unveiled at the foot of the furnace on June 23, 1906. 
The inscription on a bronze plaque reads:‘‘This Furnace is believed 
to have been the first place in the State of New York in which iron 
and steel were manufactured in quantity. From the ion here produced 
was manufactured by Peter Townsend the Great Chain put across the 
Hudson River near West Point to impede the progress of British war 
ships up the river. And the first anchor made in New York State was 


here manufactured in 1775.”’ 














Part of the ‘-Great Chain” is now at the Artillery Laborato- 
ry at West Point. Remaining links can be seen at Washington's 
Headquarters at Newburgh, the New York Historical Society, 
The Museum of Chicago Historical Society, and the United States 
Coast Guard Academy at New London. To preserve the legacy of 





















the “Great Chain’’, the Sterling Forest Corporation is restoring the 
furnace. A plastic skylight dome, 30 feet in diameter supported 
by 8 white marble columns has been built to enshriue the Sterling 
Furnace. 
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EOE OIE OEE OIE OIE EIEIO 
A RESTING PLACE FOR PIONEERS 


HOOKER CEMETERY IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y. 


A presentation of several papers, through the courtesy of 
MAUDE |. WEST, TOWN HISTORIAN 
Paper No. 1. 

A report by Vaughn Hildreth, Irondequoit Press. May, 1958. 

Walk into any graveyard and you walk into the pages of 
history. Around you is a certain peace and quiet not of the senses 
but of the mind. You move among the graves and you feel that 
you are not in the midst of the dead, but rather with those who 
were alive and human and real, whose lives were vividly written 
novels which one day a greater Reader closed and put down. The 
headstones about you are their epilogues, not their epitaphs. 

This is particularly true of Hooker Cemetery. In this old 
burial ground lie the mortal remains of a hardy, self-sacrificing 
breed--the American pioneers. Here rest a large number of the o- 
riginal settlers of the Genesee Country. Included in the names of 
Irondequoit citizens | ying here are Rudman, Howard, Rayton, 
Dickinson, Butts, White, Gilbert and Forrest. 

Here also is Caleb Hobbie, who was supervisor of Irondequoit 
in 1860. Here are the Perkins family, mother and two daugh- 
ters--drowned one day in a pond on the farm of Capt. Hosea Rog- 
ers. And here, with several of his camrades in arms, is the final 
resting place of Conrad Bodenstein, who fought in the war be- 
tween the states. 

The Cemetery, of course, is located on the old Hooker farm- 
stead near Portland Avenue, between Norton Street and Ridge 
Road. Alexander Alan Hooker lies in the graveyard which bears 
his name. He donated the land for its sacred use in 1840 by deed- 
ing it to the town. 

Hooker came to Irondequoit from Windsor, Conn., in 1827. 
In recognition of the fact that part of his newly acquired property 
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had been used as a burying ground, Hooker allowed his neigh- 
bors to continue using it for this purpose. The agreement he made 
with the Town of Irondequoit reads as follows, transcribed as o- 
riginally written-- 

“‘T would say to all interested in the burying ground on my farm, 
that I will give a title for the purpose ofa public burying ground to 
as much of the knoll on which the burying ground is, as the public may 
choose, and as good accomodations in getting to and from the sameas 
I can, provided the public will enclose and keep the same in good order. 


Irondequoit, Nov. 2, 1840. 
Alexander A. Hooker.’’ 

Hooker had recorded two deeds at the Monroe Co., Clerk's 
Office before this time. He gave no deed for the cemetery, at least 
none is recorded in the County Clerk's Office. However, the above 
letter can be construed to act as the deed by which the Town of 
Irondequoit became the owner of the cemetery and responsible for 
its upkeep and care. 

The cemetery land had been used as a burying ground by the 
Indians long before the 19th Century. In those days, of course, it 
was little more than a sandy knoll. 

Early pioneers whosettled in this atea had to bury their 
dead in lonely grief, without much in the way of a sermon to be 
intoned ever their loved ones. There were no ministers or priests 
to give them comfort, no undertakers; 20 caskets or even a crude 
pine box to shelter the remains. 

The most they could do for the departed was to dig a grave 
at some chosen spot on their farm and lay him to rest as gently 
as possible. If not land owners, they would choose any convenient 
place, usually near a lone pine or under a spreading oak. Literal- 
ly thousands of our early pioneers were buried in this manner. 

Several private cemeteries existed in the early days of Iron- 
dequoit, but there was no public one until Hooker deeded it to 
the town. He was just 59 years old when he died in 1849. His 


epitaph: He was honorable, he was just; He was patriotic. What 
Continued on page 31. 
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CAPTS. DANIEL SHAYS & HENRY GALE 


REBELLED IN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUND FINAL REST IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Jacob Weber 

Daniel Shays (1747-1825), leader of the ‘“‘Shays Rebellion”, 
was born in Hopkinston, Mass. He was a Capt. in the Revolution- 
ary War. Settled in Pelham, now Prescott, Mass., from which he 
lead western Massachusetts’s agitation against that state’s govern- 
ment. After the dispersion of the insurgents, Shays removed to 
Sparta, N. Y., and was granted a belated pension for his services 
in the Revolutionary War. 

The uprising took place in 1786-87. The Revolutionary War 
had left the whole country in a great economic distress; and it 
particulary affected western Massachusetts. The people were at this 
time burdened with private debts and heavy taxation with a con- 
sequent devaluation of currency. A very |arge number faced law 
suits. The dissatisfied population began to gather invention draw- 
ing grievances and demanding redress. 

In the summer of 1786 the situation began to get out of hand 
with threats of violence. At Northampton, Worcester, Great Bar- 
rington, Concord, armed mobs prevented the sitting of courts, and 
on September 1786 Capt. Daniel Shays with 600 followers broke 
up a session of the Supreme Court then meeting at Springfield, in- 
spite of the fact that the building was being protected by General 
Shephard with 600 militia troops. Governor Bowdoin organized a 
force of 4400 militia under General Benjamin Lincoln. On Janua- 
ry 25, 1787, Capt. Daniel Shays with 2000 of his men marched in- 
to Springfield for the purpose of seizing the Federal Arsenal there 
buc was met by General Shephard with a force of 1200 militia. At 
the first burst of fire the insurgents lost courage and fled going 
through Ludlow, Amherst, Pelham, Petersham where they were 
routed by General Lincoln. A further minor skirmish occurred 
in Berkshire and Shefhield on Feb. 26, 1787 which led the insur- 


gents to seek refuge in the nearby states. 
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Fourteen of the leaders were sentenced to die for treason to 
the State, but were later pardoned by Governor Hancock. Samuel 
Adams, at a mass-meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, denounced the 
*“‘Shaysites” with a great lack of consistency and refused to heed 
to the demands of the people. The Shays’ Rebellion was in a large 
sense a rebellion against the new class of merchant barons, large 
property owners, bankers, “tight money”’ policy, lac k of proper 
legal protection, and court justice for the “little man’’, the poor 
farmer who found himself under heavy debts at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. The very men that had given so much for the 
success of the American Revolution, wree economically oppressed 
and dragged to court for non-payment of debts. 

In Groton, one out of every four men was brought to court 
several times for debts suits. In Worcester County out of a popu- 
lation of 50,000 there were at least 4000 that were brought to 
court. Even those that were willing to sell and lose their farms 
could not realize enough money to pay their debts. Those who 
made up the Rebellion were the common farmers, the ordinary 
mechanics, the day laborers, the very people who filled the ranks 
of the armies of the Revolution. 

From the notes cf Hugh P. Graham, 


our correspondent from Cohoes, N. Y. 


Capt. Daniel Shays, b. Hopkinston, Mass. 1847, d. Scotts- 
burg, Livingston County, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1825. Lived also for 
some time at Half Acre, Aurelius, Cayuga, County. On the old 
Genesee Road west from Auburn, near Cayuga Lake, on the Mili- 
tary Tract, on what was the last remaining part of the Cayuga In- 
dian Reservation. While here Capt. Shays sold a parcel of land to 
Gilbert Shays on May 17, 1806, and the deed is recorded in Ca- 
yuga County Clerk’s Office, R. M. A. page 427. 

Capt. Shays was married twice, first to Abigail Gilbert of 
Brookfield, Mass., July 1782; and second, to the widow of Dar- 
ling Havens of Scottsburg. Other localities in N. Y. where he re- 
sided were: Salem, Preston Hollow, Livingstonville, Hungerford. 
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Union Cemetery, Conesus, Livingston Counry, N. Y. 
‘*McKay Burial Grounds”’ 
Union Cemetery is situated in the southwest part of the Town of 
Conesus, and about three-forths of a mile north of the village of 
Scottsburgh. The McKay Cemetery named after Rector McKay. 


MILITARY RECORD OF CAPT. DANIEL SHAYS 


Minute Men from Brookfield, Mass, 1774, Sergeant. 

Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, 2nd Lieut. June 17, 1775. 

Ticonderoga, Sergeant, 1776. 

Battle ot Saratoga, Capt., Sept. 19 and Oct. 7, 1777. 

Campaign against Canada, Feb. 9; 1779, Albany, N. Y. 

Storming of Stony Point, N. Y. 

Shays resigned his commission as Captain in the Continental 
Army on October 14, 1780. Capt. of the Fifth Shutesbury Comp. 
Mass. Was awarded belatedly a pension of $240.00 for his serv- 
ices in the Revolution, and which helped him to purchase 12 acres 
of land near Scottsburgh. 
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Capt. Daniel Shays may have thought he would be buried in 
the soil of Massachusetts, in his farm burial plot on the Johnson 
farm, Pelham. This hope did not come true, but strangely enough 
in alarger sense he was buried on home ground. For this is the 
very soil in western New York that for many years Massachusetts 
claimed as its own under the Old Grant ot James I to the Council 
of Plymouth. December 16, 1787. Massachusetts released and ccn- 
firmed to New York all claim, right and title of government; sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction of all lands, and territories heretofore 
claimed by the State of New York. 





Roadside historical marker pointing to Union Cemeterv, burial 


place of Capt. Daniel Shays. Livinston County, New York. 




















—- 





Courtesy of Isabella H. Hart, Town Historian, Pittsford, N. Y. 

Capt. Henry Gale monument in Pittsford Cemetery. He was 
buried in Pioneer Cemetery Aug. 13, 1835, at the age of 86 years 
and later moved to Pittsford Cemetery on lot 337 west. He was 
born in Sutton, Mass., and served as an officer in the Revolution- 
ary War in Col. Job Ashing’s Regiment with enlistment date Aug. 
16, 1777. Participated as an officer in the Shays Revolt. 
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By Mayme O. Thomson, Town Historian, Ancram, N. Y. 


In 1683 Robert Livingston purchased from the Indians about 
2000 acres of land along the creek called by the Indians, Sankhe- 
nak, later known as Roeliff Jansen Kill. 

In 1685, another purchase increased his holdings to around 
160,090 acres. This vast estate extended southward from a point 
about eight miles south of Hudson, for a distance of twenty miles 
along the east bank of the Hudson River, and east to the Massa- 
chusetts line or as far as a man can walk in twenty-four hours. 

In 1715 this territory was constituted che Manor of Living- 
ston and given baronial priviledges. In 1786 the Manor was or- 
ganized a town and became part of Columbia County. In 1803 the 
towns of Gallatin and Taghkanic were taken from it, thus reduc- 
ing it to its present size. 


In 1699, Robert Livingston built the firsts Manor house near 
Linlithgo. The numerous branches of the family settled here and 
built beautiful Manor houses here and there along Roeliff Jansen 
Kill and on pleasant elevations of land. The Hermitage, Teviot- 
dale, Oak Hill, Richmond Hill, allnear Linlithgo and the Hill 
near Livingston being examples. 


As early as 1714, a road was built from the mouth of Roe- 
liff Jansen Kill to Taghkanic. This was called “Ye King’s Hie 
Way’’, later ic became part of the Catskill-Ancram Turnpike. An- 
other road following the North bank of the Kill, was known as 
the “Manor House Wagon Path.”’ 

Saw mills, grist mills, carding aad fulling mills, were soon 
built along Roeliff Jansen Kill. Settlements grew up at Johnstown 
(Livingston), Blue Stores, Walker's Mills, Glenco Mills, Lin- 
lithgo, Union Corners (Eliaaville), and Manortown. 

There were three distinct migrations into the great Manor, 
from which all the towns of our regioa were formed. The Dutch 
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who had come to Columbia County around 1640 and according 
to tradition settled away from water, at Claverack and Kinder- 
hook, coming in, insmall numbers. Around 1710 the English and 
Scotts came in large numbers, and a little later the Palatines from 
Germany were brought over by Robert Livingston. By 1750 the 
Yankees were edging into the eastern section. 

The merging of t hese various nationalities formed our na- 
tive stock. T h e Town of Gallatin was formed in 1803 by the di- 
vision of the Town of Livingstcn. It was called Gallatin in honcr 
of Albert Gallatin who was then United States Secretary of Trea- 
sury. Settlements grew up at Gallatinville, Suydan, Snyderville, and 
Silvernails. Gallatinville soon boasted a store, hotel, grist mill and 
blacksmith shop, making of it the chief village of the town. 

At Snyderville there was a saw mill, hotel and general store. 
The old stage coach and drover’s inn at Suydan became then quite 
famous as it was one of the favorite stopping places on Ye King’s 
Hie Way, later the Ancram and Susquehanna Turnpike, running 
from Salisbury, Connecticut to the Hudson River. There were 
postoffices at all of these settlements. 

About 1840 a plow furnace was built by Moses Spaulding a 
mile and a half west of Gallatinville. A small settlement grew up 
here which was called Spaulding Furnace. 

A Reformed Dutch Church was established in the Town in 
1748. The first building was very plain. It remained in use until 
1823 when the present dignified structure was erected. The church 
was called Vedder Church taking the name of its first pastor, the 
Rev. Herman Vedder, who served here for his lifetime. 

The first known white setter in the Town was Hans Dings, 
who leased land on the ban ks of Roeliff Jansen Kill where the 
settlement called Silvernails grew up later. In 1830 the Town of 
Gallatin was then divided and the eastern side became the Town 
of Ancram. The name Ancram was taken from the old home of 


the Livingstons, Ancram in Scotland. 
Continued on page 42. 
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more can be said of a man? His wife’s marker reads: Lucy Hooker 
wife of Alexander A. Hooker, died 1885. She acted well her part 
and sleeps in Jesus. And Harriet E., daughter of Alexander and 
Lucy Hooker--I know in whom I have believed. Simple strong 
lines cut fer people of the same nature. 

In deeding the cemetery to the town, Alexander Hooker fe- 
served a family lot large enough for 30 gt aves. Ten Hookers are 
buried there, with adozen graves bearing nam es related to the 
family. 

A large granite monument was erected on the Hooker lotin 
1910, as provided by the will of Capt. James H. Hooker, Alex- 
ander’s son. The Capt. was apparently a colorful character, well 
known in Irondequoit and Rochester for his eccentri¢ ways. He 
was a Confirmed bachelor, highly skeptical of the fair sex, and 
during his later years was always seen with a shotgun. However, 
there is no record of his having used it on anyone, of either sex. 

Daring his Civil War army career the captain developed a 
fondness for blue clothes. Ever after he insisted on wearing blue 
suits, no matter what his work. The town of Irondequoit honor- 
ed Capt. Hooker by presenting him with a sword which he wore 
proudly until che day he died. The inscription on his monument 
reads: James H. Hooker--Born in Irondequoit, June 23, 1832-- 
Served in the Civil War as Captain in the 188th Regiment, Ifli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry--Died in Irondequoit, Feb. 28, 1907. 

..- Lhe oldest headstone to be found in Hooker a short time 
ago was dated November 16, 1813. It adorns the resting place of 
Samuel Green, who died at the age of only ‘‘27 years, 3 months 
and. 10 days."’ Im the writer's opinion, it bears the most eloquent 
short epitaph he has ever seen: Death is sent, alas, how soon. 

His morning sun goes down at noon:"’ 

Capt. Samuel Waldo Bradstreet is one of those buried in the’ 
Hooker cemetery about whom. we know more than’ what appears 
on his headstone. Sam Bradstreet was instrumental in. organizing 
a company of soldiers in Rochester when Chief Black Hawk, the 
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warrior leader of the Sac and Fox tribes, went on the warpath 

in the 1830's. He left the service in 1840 and died in 1860 when 
a pair of colts ran away with him at the railroad crossing at Port- 
land Avenue and North Street. 

Bradstreet had arrived on the Irondequoit scene in the 1820's 
and bought 212 acres of land from Humphrey Woodman on what 
is now Sea Breeze section of the town. He served Irondequoit as 
a justice of the peace and as a supervisor. Serving first as a lieuten- 
ant in the 178th Regiment, Bradstreet was promoted to captain's 
rank in 1836. 

A Revolutionary War veteran lies in Hooker Cemetery. Petit 
Lode, who fought in George Washington's army, died at 65 in 
1824, almost half a century after he helped our nation to secure 
its independence from Britain. He was only a teen-aged boy when 
he traded fire with the redcoats. We don’t kno w if Petit Loder 
was one of those who suffered through the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge. All we know of this man is that he came from a highly 
respected family and went away one day to fight for his infant 
country. His wife, Elizabeth, died in 1821 at the age of 63. She 
rests beside him. 

Thirteen other war veterans are buried here. John Manning, 
who passed away in 1856, fought in the war of 1812. He was 76. 
Manning’s grave is on the east side of the cemetery. 

Another soldier of the war of 1812 was Joseph Leggett. He 
entered into his rest in 1865 at 87. His grave is located near the 
middle, on the south side, near the grave of Petit Loder. 

There are seven veterans of the Black Hawk uprising in this 
old graveyard. (However the service record of three of these men 
cannot be verified.) They are: 

Henry Butts, who died in 1863 at the age of 49. His grave is 
near the southeast corner of the cemetery. 

Archibald Carter, passed away in his 76th year in 1877. His 
wife Adeline, is also buried in this cemetery. She died four years 
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before him, at 66. Carte’s resting place is on the south side, not far 
from that of Joseph Leggett. 

Peter Costich died in 1865 at 44. He was an immigrant to this 
country from Berne, Switzerland, where he was born on June 13, 
1819. He lies near the northwest corner. 

Abel Densmore is buried near the graves of Leggett and Lo- 
der. He died--well, Abel Densmore’s grave, you see, has no head- 
stone. His wife Kitty, who was only 36 when she passed on, is also 
buried in this cemetery. 

A. C. Hobbie, the date of whose death is uncertain, lies near 
the middle, on the north side. 

Henry Livingston, who rests near Peter Costich. He died in 
1846, at 38. 

Elisha H. Pomeroy, died in 18-? Like that of Abel Densmore, 
this man's grave has no marker. He is interred at the center of the 
graveyard. 

Four veterans of the war between the North and the South 
are here, too. A County headstone marks the grave of Conrad Bo- 
denstein, who died in 1875. He lies on the north edge. 

General James H. Hooker, descended from the man for whom 
the cemetery is named, lies east of the grave of Henry Butts. He 
died in 1907. 

Crawford D. White is buried north of the resting place of A. 
C. Carter. He was 19 years old when he died in 1863. 

Lafayette Coon also rests beneath the sod in Hooker Ceme- 
tery--but no one knows exactly where. And of course he has no 
monument. 

Fourteen men who fought for their conception of civilization 
and the right way of life, from pioneer days to days of trial, lie in 
well-deserved rest. ‘Round them are settlers, farmers, townsfolk, 
and polititians. They helped push back the early frontier, and they 
helped build our country. 


Continued in the next issue. 
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MIDDLEBURY, WYOMING CO.,N. Y. 


By Mark Chamberlain, Town Historian 

The Town of Middlebury is located in the north part of Wy- 
oming County and bordering on Genesee County. W) oming Coun- 
ty was a part of Genesee County until 1841 when it was sepa- 
rated. 

The Holland Land Company purchased a large tract of land 
in this region, consisting of nearly all of western New York. A 
survey was made of a line starting at the Pennsylvania border 
and extending north to lake Ontario. This survey was made by 
cutting a passageway four rods wide through the woods. This 
line is called the Transit Line and forms the east boundery of the 
Town of Middlebury. At the first of the year 1802 the Holland 
Land Company began to grant parcels of land to prospective set- 
tlers on their purchase. 

The first grant was made James Sellick May 1, 1802, which 
is about the same section as the farm now owned by Joe Feust. 
Jabish Warren got his grant May 31, 1802‘ lots 8, 10, 12 in sec- 
tion 3, and lots 7, 9, 11 in section 4. These were on what is now 
the road from Wyoming to Batavia. Reuben Chamberlain, Jabish 
Warren, and Jonas Sellick married three sisters of the Sumner fa- 
mily. These three brothers in law came that same year from Rut- 
land County Vermont to LeRoy where Hinds Chamberlain, an 
uncle of Ruben’s, had settled a few years before. From there he 
helped to guide them to their new purchase in the woods where 
the white man’s ax had never touched. There they built a log 
house with three rooms and then returned to their homes in Ver- 
mont. Early the next spring they brought their families to the new 
home in the wilderness. It was still winter and they had to shovel 
the snow out of the house before they could enter. This is supposed 
to be the first log house constructed by white men in the Town 
of Middlebury, and I believe, in Wyoming County. 
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Mr. Sellick later settled in or near the village. Mr. Warren 
sold his interest in the place to Mr. Chamberlain in 1804 and then 
moved on to Aurora, but Ruben Chamberlain lived on the same 
place the rest of his life until his death in 1852. 


At one time in his life there was an epidemic of bilious fever 
in the neighborhood, and after helping to care for many others he 
became victim to the disease and was confined to his bed for some 
time. It was the theory in those days to not let the victims of this 
disease have any water, but he pled with those w ho were taking 
care of him to let him have a drink of water from the Cold Spring 
which was across the field ashort distance from his house. Getting 
very desperate and enraged he slipped away when those taking 
care of him were not watching and by crawling on his hands and 
knees he came to the spring. On arriving there he drank his fill 
and the fever turned, leaving him so weak he could not move a- 
way barely able to hold his face out of water. As soon as the folks 
missed him they went immediately to the spring and brought him 
back. From that time he b2zan to recover and for many years after 
that spring was called “The Water Cure.” 

Silas Newell was the first settler in the village of what is now 
Wyoming. It was called Newell's settlement for several years, and 
later “Middlebury Postoffice,"” than in 1829 was called Wyoming. 
Mr. Newell did a lot in establishing business and iadustry in the 
pioneer village. It was largely through his efforts that the Middle- 
bury Academy was established and built. 

He mo-tgiged his own property to raise money for the con- 
struction of it. He cook the job of erecting the building, and ac- 
tually made the brick of which it is built, right near by. It was 
established in 1816, completed in 1817, and a charter granted by 
the State of New York January 26, 1819, It was the first school 
of higher education west of the Genesee river and was attended by 
people from a wide area. It was used as a high school until 1911, 
and is now headquarters for Middlebury Historical Society. 
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Among the earliest settlers were the Ewells who came early 
in 1803 and took up their grant just west of the Sellicks. There 
were seven of the Ewell brothers who came about the same time. 
Their father, James Ewell came in 1816. 

Stephen Miller was a soldier of the Revolution, enlisted un- 
der General Gates; was in the battle of Saratoga and at the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. He came to this town with his family of 
seven children in 1814 and settled at Miller’s corners on Miller's 
Hill; took up about four hundred acres of land and built a house 
for his family. As time went on his children built homes of their 
own on the original land and on surrounding lands and some of his 
descendants are still living in the same community. 

In 1810 Sylvanus Howes took up a quarter section just across 
the corner from the Millers and in 1813 sold one hundred acres 
from the south part to Aaron Miller, his brother in law. 

Eliphalet Owen came to the valley in 1805, on the road to 
Warsaw where he built a framed house in the town which is still 
standing. 

In 1817 there were seven distilleries in the town and not one 
church building. That same year the Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized with fifteen members. In 1830 a newchurch building was 
completed and dedicated that same year. This building still stands. 

The First Methodist Society in Wyoming met in 1803 but was 
not organized until 1832. In 1835 they built a church building and 
in 1849 moved it to the present location but it burned in 1892. 
The present building was built in 1895. 

The Baptist first began to assemble in Wyoming as early as 
1809 but did not erecta building until 1831. The organization 
was very progressive for some years, attaining a membership of 
314 by 1838. In 1876 that building burned and a new brick build- 
ing was finished in 1879 which is still standing. 

The West Middlebury Baptist Church was organized 1811 and 
built the present building in 1832. 
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Dale is a small community with a Free Will Baptist Church 
organized 1824, and built the present building in 1841. 

In 1817 a performance occurred tnat for nerve and endurance 
has seldom been equaled. Mr. Artemus Shattuck went to the 
woods on the Hiram Miller farm, to do some chopping. While 
cutting off a fallen tree which had split open his foot was caught 
in the crack and he hung for a long time suspended by it and part- 
ly supported by one arm. His ax had fallen beyond his reach. 
Despairing of receiving aid and unable to extricate himself he 
finally unjoined his ankle with his pocket k nife. He crawled to 
his dinner basket and wrapped his ankle in a napkin and using a 
crooked stick for a crutch, started for home. He fainted by the 
way and was found about dark and carried to the home of Aaron 
Miller. He recovered, became a Baptist minister and preached for 
many years. 





First Presbyterian Church, Wyoming, N. Y. 
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OOOO OEE IESE EOE 
Ge McElhenys ¢& Northampton County, Pa. 
BY HELEN FINCH SMITH 
Genealogist for the De Witt Historical Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLP ® 

The McElheny family is one of the oldest in Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, having been identified with its interests 
for over a century and a half. It is one of the few original Scotch- 
Irish families that have descendants now still living in the ccunty. 
Though it is not certain, the probability however is that the an- 
cestor of the McElhenys came from Milford in the County of Ul- 
ster in the northern part of Ireland. As to the original spelling of 
the name there has been some question, but a cursory examination 
shows that most of the members of the family living in Pennsylvania 
and those who migrated to the Shenandoah valley of Virginia 
spelled the name as it was originally written: McIlhaney. It ap- 
pears on the early records of Tompkins County, New York as a- 
bove written. 

The first of the family to settle in Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania, was William McILHANEY who came with the UI- 
ster-Scot immigrants and settled about 1730 in the township of 
Lower Mount Bethel, known as Martin’s Creek Settlement. Ac- 
cording to the records, in 1768 he possessed 373 acres of land in 
two tracts, one of which, containing 348 and one half acres, was 
his homestead. He died intestate in 1773, leaving a wife, three 
daughters and one son, JAMES (2) McILHANEY, the heir-at-law. 
As the partition of the two tracts could not be made without pre- 
judice, the court ordered a jury to make a just and true partition 
of the same, and to value and appraise the real estate. The proper- 
ty was valued at £615. 9. 0., whereupon the son, James (2) Mcll- 
haney, appeared in court and declared himself ready to accept the 
same, giving good securities. In the assessment list of taxables of 


Northampton County for 1780 this James Mcllhaney is assessed at 
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£1469. 0. 0, and the records show deeds for 503 acres of land 
taken out by him between 1763 and 1805. 

This large tract of land was situated in Lower Mount Bethel 
Township, just across the Delaware River from Belvidere, New 
Jersey. It included an island inthe river just north of Belvidere 
bridge, known up to 1840 as MclIlhaney’s Island. 

James (2) MclIlhaney had a son William (3) who came into 
possession of part of the original tract in Lower Mo unt Bethel, 
and the latter’s son, William (4), was born in the old homestead 
9 September 1799. Besides being engaged in agricultural pursuits 
William (4) followed the trade of tailor and lived at what was 
known as the “Three Churches", near the Lower Moun t Bethel 
Presbyterian church. He ser ved as postmaster of Martin's Creek, 
under the administration of Jackson, VanBuren, Harrison, and 
Polk, after which he was elected clerk of the Orphan’s County 
Court of Northampton County. He served fer forty years as rul- 
ing elder in the above named church, a service terminated by his 
death on 24 January 1881. His wife's name was Catharine Shultz 
of Holland Dutch extraction. She was born 5 May 1805 and died 
at Martin’s Creek 14 March 1864. 

James (2) Mcllhaney, or McElheny as the name appears in 
early Cayuga and Thompkins County records, son of William (1), 
the immigrant, was born in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1746, and died in the town of Dryden Tompkins County New 
York, in March 1813, on his farm now (1960) owned by R. D: 
Simons. He was buried in a small family cemetery on this farm, 
and in the fall of 1937, Miss Anna Mineah of Dryden, a descend- 
ant, had the gravestone placed in Green Hill Cemetery in Dryden. 

He came to the town of Dryden, Cayuga County, now Tomp- 
kins, in 1804. Wich John Mineah he purchased 520 acres of land, 
Lot 16, for $3000.00, from Arnold Nelson of Albany. The two fa- 
milies, McElheny and Mine:h, were connected by marriage before 
they removel to Tompkins County. A deed, bearing the date 25 
May 1815 shows that land in Lots 16 and 17, town of Dryden, was 
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sold by Thomas McElheny and his wife Isabel, John McElheny 
and his wife Polly, and James McElheny, bachelor, all of the town 
of Dryden and all heirs of James (2) McElheny, to John Fisher 
and his wife Elizabeth of Lower Mount Bethel Township, North- 
ampton County, State of Pennsylvania. 

James (2) McElheny ser ved in the Revolutionary War asa 
private in a company commanded by Captain John Nelson (or 
Neilson as the name is often written,) Third Company, Sixth Bat- 
talion Northampton County Militia, enlisting in early 1778. Later 
on 14 May 1778, he appears as a private in the Eighth Class, Third 
Company of Captain John Nelson of the Sixth Battalion, North- 
ampton County Militia, under the command of Colonel Jacob 
Stroud. The original Muster Roll of the Battallion is in the Ar- 
chives Division, State Library of Pennsylvania, and published in 
the Pennsylvania Archives, 5th series, volume eighth, page 431. 
The name of his wife is unknown. It is probable that she died in 
Pennsylvania before the family migrated to the town of Dryden. 

Children of James (2) and (---) McElheney: 

Probably not in the order of birth. 

1. William (3), b.--- d.--- 

m. 

res. Lower Mount Bethel Township, Northampton Co., Pa., 
had a son William (4), b. 9 September 1799, who married Catha- 
rine Shultz and died at Martin's Creek. 

2. John (3), b. 1769; d. 1857; 

m. Mary (Polly) Blue. 

res. Tompkins County, New York. 

3. Thomas (3), b. 1771; d. 1846; 

m. (1) Jane Bower (Bauer) 

(2) Isabelle Ferguson 

4. James, Jr. (3), b. 1772; d. 23 Aug. 1858, unmarried ; 

his will 9-27- 1851, ae. 80 yrs., and 2-1-1859, Tp., Co.; 

mentions heirs of his brothers and sisters. 
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5. Elizabeth (3) b.--- d.--- 

m. John Fisher of Northampton County, Pa. 

6. Margaret (3), “‘the youngest,"* b. 1776; d.--- 

JAMES (3) McELHENY of Dryden, Tompkins County,N. Y. 


d- 20 August 1858; Will: 27 Sept. 1851, ae., 80 years and 1 Feb. 
1859, Tompkins Co: to heirs of Betsey McElheney, deceased: 





Mary Minerva McElhenny (sic), 
Phebe E. McElhenny, 
James R. McElhenny, 
Charlotte E. Sprigg, 
Lydia E. Hildebrant. 
Exec. “‘nephew’’ William C. Mineah; 
Wit. Isaac Cramer and William Howell. 
From probate papers (Heirs) 
William, James, John and George Skillman, 
Samantha, John, Daniel D. Luther C. and Nancy Simons, 
Henry and William Simons, 
John and Thomas McElheny, 
Lydia Hildebrant, 
Godfrey, Mary Ann, Jane and Amelia Sharp, 
“nephews” William C. Mineah, petitioner & George Mineah. 
James and Joseph Fisher, 
Eliza McElhenny, 
“all of the town of Dryden”’ 
Ann Elizabeth Niver of Groton, 
George H. Susannah, Thomas & John Mineah all of Groton. 
Mary A. White of Groton, 
Peter Mineah of Cortlandville- N. Yr, 
Theodore McElheny of Burdette, N. Y., 
William, Jacob B. Sally, Jane, John and Nancy McElheny of 
Allegany County, N. Y., 
Mary, Jackson, James, Marshall, and William McElheny of 
Allegany County, N. Y., 
Thomas Fisher of New Jersey, 
Betsey Griswold of Kansas, 
Jane Hoagland, Anna Pitt, Albert Sharp, and Mary Blue, all 
of Albion, Michigan, 
James McElheny of California, 
George Pember, address unknown, 
Phebe McKee of New Jersey. 
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Continuation from page 30. 

In 1857 the Town of Ancram was increased in size by the 
addition of the triangular tract of land jutting out into Massa- 
chusetts. The ownership of this region was long disputed, it being 
claimed by both Massachusetts and New York. This tract was 
called “No Man’s Land"’ for many years. In the course of time it 
became a refuge for fugitives from justice and lawless “‘doings.”’ 
It earned the name “Hell's Acres“ and became quite notorious 
after the Sullivan-Morrisey fight in 1853. The first settlement in 
the Town of Ancram was made near the center of the Town by 
a group of scotch families and called “Scotchtown."' 

Iron was discovered in the eastern part of the Town, and in 
1748 Robert Livingston erected an iron works at ‘‘Anchoram” 
later known as Ancram. Cannon balls for use in the Revclution- 
ary War were cast here and hauled by ox team over Ye King’s Hie 
Way to the Hudson River where they were placed on boats and 
taken to West Point and Albany. And iron fora part of the West 
Point chain across the Hudson, was furnished by the forges in 
Livingston Manor. 

Perhaps the most famous of the iron mines was the Weed 
Mines located near the Massachusetts boundary. These mines 
were opened in 1775 and supplied ore for the Ancram and Salis- 
bury furnaces. 

The furnace at Ancrem remained in operaticn until 1854 at 
which time it was razed and a paper mill built on the site. This 
early paper mill made brown wrapping paper from rye straw which 
was purchased from the local farmers, rye became the chief crop 
in this region during that time. Lead was also found in the 
southern part of the Town and mines were opened and worked for 
a number of years. The settlement knownas Ancram Lead Mines 
gtew up there. 

The Town of Taghkanic was also taken from the Town of 
Livingston in 1803. It was first organized as the Town of ‘‘Gran- 


ger,” In 1814 it became Tz ghkanic. 
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The name Taghkanic is of Indian origin meaning “water 
enough.” Perhaps the earliest settler in the Town was George 
Smith, called by his Dutch neighbors, ““Yerry Schmidt’’. He came 
from Germany around 1760 and leased a tract of land in the 
eastern part of the Town on Copake Creek, later called Taghka- 
nic Creek. 

Henry Avery came to Taghkanic about 1790, from New Lon- 
doa, Coaaecticut. He leased a farm from John D. and Walter Liv- 
ingston. Fite Miller probably, came to the western part of the 
Town about the same time Smith settled in the eastern part. He 
kept an inn at Miller’s Corners, later known as ‘‘Laphams’’ then 
as West Taghkanic. By 1878, West Taghkanic was the principal 
village of the Town and has held that distinction to the present 
day. In 1824 the Town of Taghkanic was divided and the eastern 
part was called Copake. 

Probably the earliest in the Town of Copake were the Whit- 
becks, who settled along Copake Creek near Copake Lake, before 
1714. The Spoors and Bzusies were also early settlers. The general 
settlement however did not begin until around 1756. 

A story is told that in the spring of 1753, a Dutch sea cap- 
tain was commissioned to deliver a number of settlers to the Co- 
lony of New York. Being obliged to secure these hook or crook, 
he anchored his vessel in a Dutch port and advertised an excur- 
sion for Whitsunday. A grand feast was served on board. When 
the guests had imbibed sufficient liquor, the captain up with the 
anchor and sailed away. When they “came to’’ they found them- 
szlv2s well out to sea, bound for New York. As they had no mon- 
ey to pay for the passage the captain was priviledged, according to 
the customs of the time, to apprentice them to the highest bidder 
when they reached port, for a time sufficient to pay for their pas- 
sage. In this case the passage fee amounted to 7£. Among these 
unwilling immigrants were Peter Rhoda, Peter Swartz, Abraham 
Decker, Jacob Hover, and William Dinehart who were all ap- 
prenticed to Livingston and sent to the Ancram furnace. At the 


end of four years they were freed and became tenant farmers, 
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THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 


By Walter V. Miller, Historian, Germantown, N. Y, 
Continuation from No. 11. 

The matter of the Naval Stores Manufacture must have been 
uppermost in the minds of the Administration Officials who may 
have been responsible for the coming of the Palatines to England 
for, under the date of August 30, 1709, the Board of Trade, whose 
influence in such matters was almost paramount, submitted to the 
Lord High Treasurer certain recommendations regarding the Wan- 
derers from the Rhineland whose subsidy was costing the country 
so much. 

In this document the Board recommended that; ‘Such of them 
as shall not otherwise be disposed of’’ may be transported to New 
York Province and there settled upon the Hudson River. They 
were to be transported at Crown expense and, on arrival, be given 
all necessary tools of husbandry and hardware necessary to building 
their timber houses (log cabins?). 

“That the Government on their arrival grant them land to 
the extent and under conditions similar to thit guaranteed to the 
group of Palatines lately sent thither.’’ (Evidently Kocherthal’s 
party of 1708.) “That these people be granted subsistence for the 
period of one year.” 

Things moved apace, Col. Robert Hunter, who had served 
with distinction under Marlborough in the Was of the Spanish 
Succession, was about to be dispatched to New York as Governor 
to replace Lord Francis Lovelace who had died on May 6, 1709 
after only a few months of active service. On November 30, 1709, 
Hunter, in a letter to the Lords of Trade said; ‘‘Having received 
orders to lay before your Lordships what I had to offer in relation 
to the 3000 Palatines to be sent to New York, and the employ- 
ing of them there, I humbly beg leave to offer you the following 
particulars.’‘ The new Governor than proceeded to present his 


opinions as to the proper place tolocate the Germans and cited 
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several places in New England, as well as sites along the Hudson 
and Mohawk Rivers in New York Province. 

He also requested the services of four persons as instructors 
in the manufacture of Naval Stores and to act as supervisors, also 
cited was the need of Commissioners, Clerks, and the like. Re- 
quests were also made for cauldrons and the other implements 
needed for the making of tar and pitch. 

600 tents were requested to house the refugees upon landing 
in America and a like number of firelock muskets and bayonets 
from her Majesty's stores to be used for defense. By an odd quirk 
of fate, few if any, of thes2 articles were ever put to their intended 
use; the tents were practically all lost in the wreck of one of the 
Palatine ships on the eastern point of Lon g Island, and the guns 
had to be confiscated on Hunter's order to suppress the armed up- 
rising that threatened to flare up among the Palatines after they 
had been settled upon the banks of the Hudson. 

On December 5, 1709, the Board of Trade presented to the 
Queen a set of recommendations regarding the Palatines. Many 
of these recommendations were later embodied in the Covenant 
to which the Palatines agreed before their departure from England, 
and the entire plan strongly resembles the one made by Governor 
Bellomont nearly ten years before. 

The Board reported that it had considered Col. Hunter’s pro- 
posal to settle 399) Palatines in New York and employ them in the 
manufacture of Naval Stores. In the light of subsequent events one 
wonders if, in making this proposal, Hunter was not merely act- 
ing at some one else’s behest, perhaps that of Charles Spencer, 
Earl of Sunderland and Secretary of State in the Whig Adminis- 
tration that was, even then, tottering toward its fall. In a letter 
to the Lords of Trade, written shortly thereafter, Sunderland did 
evince serious misgivings concerning this matter. 

In citing some of the advantages of the move, the Board 
stressed the fact that New York Province was one of the most ad- 
vanced of Hes Majesty's colonies and that the Palatines, if settled 
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there, could provide a buffer against the French and the Indians. 
The Governor was empowered to settle the Germans in one group 
or in separate villages as he saw fit, and to encourage groups of 
families to work together in tar making. 

After discussing the amount of stores that the Palatines were 
able to produce in a year, which figure reached the total of some 
7000 ‘‘tunns”’, this portion of the document concludes; “If, in 
time, greater amounts are produced, surplusses may be sold to 
Spain or Portugal. 

The next entry contains a statement similar to one found in 
Bellomont’s report, ‘‘The only objection to Naval Stores from New 
England is that the tar has a burning quality."” The need for in- 
structors is also covered’ and John Bridger, ‘‘..who was sent there 
some years ago to instruct in New England,”’ was ordered to the 
Palatine settlements and told to bring three or four additional 
persons with him. 

A store house was to be built in each settlement established, 
and a general store house in New York where the Chief Commis- 
saty was to be located. All stores manufactured were to be turned 
over to the Commissary and shipped to London as opportunity 
afforded. Stores found unfit for the Royal Navy were to be sold to 
the Merchant Marine. Proceeds from the manufacture and sale of 
such stores were to be for the sole use of the Palatines. The Pa- 
latines were to be naturalized so they could enjoy the same bene- 
fits as other inhabitants of the Province. 


The Covenant to which the Palatines had to agree before they 
left for America contained nearly all the above recommendations 
plus some additional provisos which made it an agreement of a 
very binding nature indeed. 

One of the provisos of the final agreement stated; ‘‘When we 
have repaid Her Majesty out of the produce of our labors in what- 
ever manufactures we are employed, the full sum of the money in 
which we already are, or shall become indebted to Her Majesty, 
then the said Col. Hunter, or the Governor of Said Province shall 
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grant to us and to our heirs for ever, to our own use and benefit, 
lands to the amount of 40 acres for each person, the same to be 
free from all taxes and quit-rents for seven years." 

Further reference to this stipulation is found in one of the 
closing paragraphs of the document, “‘T his to continue till they 
have fully repaid all such sums of money(/as the Crown has at any 
time disbursed, er shall disburse, for their support and maintain- 
ance till they can benefit of their labors.“ 

The settlers further agreed to locate wherever the Governor 
elected to place them, and in such groups as he might designate. 
Once established they were to engage in the manufacture of Naval 
Stores and agree not to leave not unless permitted by the Govern- 
ment. Another clause agreed to, stipulated that they be loyal sub- 
jects of the Government and of whatever Government officials 
they might come in contact with. They were further bound to en- 
gage in the defense of either themselves or of the rest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects if necessary. 

In short this agreement made more than 3000 souls nothing 
more than indentured servants, and bound them just as fully as any 
othen bond servant who ever left England. 


If those in charge of this group of Wanderers had been heart- 
less and unscrupulous enough to take care that the expense of 
maintaining them, always remained in excess of their earnings, 
the entire group could have been kept in servitude for the rest of 
their lives. The earnings of these people were figured at six pence 
per day for an adult and four pence per day fora child old enough 
to work. This agreement was read to them in their native German 
and one of their last acts before boarding the ship for America, 
was the executing of the agreement. 

The exact date of their departure from England is not definit- 
ly known. Some sources claim that the Palatines boarded ship to- 
ward the end of December, 1709. Others claim that the actual de- 
parture from England did not take place till sometime in April of 
1710. It is definitely known that Hunter was still in England as 
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late as January 26, 1710. The sailing must have taken place after 
that date. 

Ten ships made up the fleet that conveyed Robert Hunter and 
the more than 3000 Palatines to America. The horrors of that voy- 
age must have beggared description. The Wanderers from Rhine- 
land were crowded into quarters in the vessels’ holds that were 
much too small for them. 

The voyage was a stormy one, and many crowded below 
decks did not see the light of day for weeks on end. Disease in 
the form of typhus, known also as ship fever, broke out and ex- 
acted a ghastly toll. 

A doctor sailing with one party reported more than 300 ill at 
one time on the ship he was with. Before the first of the vessels 
reached New York Harbor in June 1710, some 470 of the unfor- 
tunate people had been consigned beneath'the storm tossed waters 
of the rolling Atlantic. 

One of the first official notices of the arrival of the Palatines 
in America is found in the minutes of a meeting of the New York 
City Council. At this gathering, held June 13, 1710, Mr. Beek- 
man, President of the body, informed his fellow members of the 
arrival in port of the ship ‘‘Lyon of Leith’’ out of Plymouth Eng- 
land. According to Mr. Beekman, this ship had brought wich her 
**A considerable number of Palatines’’ who were in a ‘‘Very poor 
and Sickly’’ condition, and with ‘Many contagious distempers” 
among them. The fear that the sickness would endanger the safety 
of the others in the Colony and possibly give rise to an epidemic, 
should they be allowed to land within the city, was cause for con- 
siderable discussion on the part of the gathering. 


After much deliberation on the part of the Council, it was de- 


cided that the refugees should be permitted to land upon Nutren, 
now Governor's Island, and allowed to remain there until a place 
of settlement could be found for them. Huts were to be erected for 
them on the island and Doctors Law, Moore, and Curran, were to 
go aboard the ship that very day and report to the Board on the 
health of the Germans. 
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Two carpenters, Johannes Von Hebon, and Peter Willemse, 
were assigned to be at Nutten Island and whatever material these 
men judged necessary for the erection of the huts, was ordered 
there also. It was the order of the Council that the Palatines and 
their goods be landed upon Nutten Island with all possible speed, 
and a guard was ordered to watch over the few material posses- 
sions these people still owned. 

Proper regulations were also enactedto prevent the undue 
rise ia th2 p-ices of staple foodstuffs and other necessities, this to 
prevent undue profiteering and also to make it easier to provide 
for the refugees. 


Conditions among the Palatines were bad. The typhus that 
had raged among them on shipboard continued almost unabated 
and the death list continued to mount. 


Deaths continued at such a rate thai, except for food, one of 
the largest expense accounts submitted was that of Peter Willemse, 
or Peter Willemse Romers; as some of the records term him, car- 
penter and joiner. This man, on September 5, 1710, petitioned for 
money still due him for the making of some 250 coffins for the 
burial of the Palatines who had died while quartered there. 

This ever mounting toll of lives gave rise to still another pro- 
blem with which Hunter had to cope. Faced with the need of 
having to look after a great many orphans and children with only 
one parent to support them, the Governor made a move which 
may be termed one of the very few mistakes which can be charged 
to him in connection with his dealings with the Palatines. 

On June 20, 1710, Hunter issued his order for the apprentic- 
ing, or bining out, of certain of the Palatine children. This order 
affecting boys under 17, and girls under 15 years of age, at first 
applied only to orphans or children with only one parent. Later 
however, this edict was extended to apply to any or all children 
adjudged to be in need of such placement. Children thus placed 
were widely scattered and many a family was thus broken up, and 


possibly never to be reunited. 
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Among the children thus apprenticed were four to Robert 
Livingston, Lord of Livingston Manor. These were: John Con- 
rad Petrie, or Patrie, bound out on August 23, 1710, Hans and 
Johannes Schilts, and Jonah Shmitt, on Jan. 15, 1711. Change 
Schilts to Schultz, and Schmitt to Smith and you have names that 
are still known throughout the locality that was once called Li- 
vingston Manor. 

Another Palatine boy to be placed in this manner was one 
whose name was destined to go down in history as the individu- 
al who was largely instrumental in securing for the Colonies one 
of the liberties that they, as part of a great nation, still cherish. 

On October 26, 1710, Johann Peter Zenger, 13 year old son 
of Johanna, or Hannah Zangerin, a widow, was bound to William 
Bradford, printer, of New York City. Bradford who was also pub- 
lisher of a newspaper, took a liking to the German lad and taught 
him the printer’s trade. When he grew to manhood Zenger estab- 
lished a printing business of his own and also published a news- 
paper, (The Weekly Journal). A dispute arose between Governor 
Cosby and the Council over the matter of salary. In this dispute 
Zenger sided with the Council, and published so me rather out- 
spoken comments in his paper. 

The New York Weekly Journal was the organ of the party 
opposed to the Governor in the Province and had the support of 
such men as Chief-Justice Lewis Morris, Rip Van Dam, and James 
Alexander. It was a lively and active publication, and abounded 
in lampoons which attacked the government with severity and 
spirit. Some have claimed that this publication and others of like 
mature were contributing causes to the loosening of the bonds be- 
tween England and her Colonies. 

The sicuation went from bad to werse and, on November 17- 
1734, Zenger was arrested by order of the irate Governor on the 
charge of ‘‘Printing and publishing several seditious libels,”’ 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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Eddvville, 
Greenkill, 
Hornbeck’s Bride, 
Head of Pound, 
Hardenburg’s Basin, 
Le Fever’s Falls, 
Rosendale, 
Lawrence’s Mills, 
Marble Quarries, 
High Falls, 
Hasbrouck’s Basin, 
Philip Hasbrouck, 
Clove Church, 
Alligerville, 13. 
John S. Depuy’s Basin, 
Enoch Freeland'‘s, 
Stony Hill Aqueduct, 
Port Jackson, 

David Venooy’s, 

C. P. Hornbeck’s, 
Mountain Brook, 
Middleport, 

Bruyn‘s Basin, 

Port Hyxson, 

Port Benjamin, 
Heirstard’s Bridge, 


Southwick's Brick Yard, 


Terwillinger’s Feeder, 
Ellenville, 

Cutler’s Basin. 
Broadhead’s Brickhill. 
Jared Ritche’s 
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Penny’s Basin, 32. 


Red Bridge, 33. 
Phillsport, 34, 
Davis-Summit Level, 35. 
Beatysburg, 36 


Log House in Swamp, 37. 
South side of Swamp, 38. 


Gumare’s Brook, 39. 
Wurtsboro, 40. 
Sneed’s Basin, 41. 
Graham‘s Basin. 42. 
Manerza Smith'‘s, 43. 
Brown Haven, 44. 
Oak Brook Aqueduct, 45. 
Indian Spring, 46. 
Tunnel Hill, 47. 
Westbrookville, 48. 
Samuel Stantent's, 49. 
Van Inweigen’s Basin, 50. 
Cuddebackville, 51. 
Neversink Aqueduct, 52. 
Piersonville, 53. 
Solomon Van Etten’s 54. 
Canal Store, 55. 
Hornbeck’s Culvert, 56. 
Bird’s Nest Rock, s7. 


Stop Gate Pine Woods, 58, 
Benjamin Cuddeback’s, 59. 
Port Jervis, 60. 
Stop Gate-Westfall’s 61. 
Sparrow Bush Brook. 62. 
Honesville, 63. 
Bolton, 64. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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